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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Hymn. 
Amid the unbroken night that everywhere 
Compassed me round, 
Yet softly seemed to fold me, and was filled 
With pleasant sound, 
A cry for light went up to Thee, my God. 
And Thou hast sent 
A flash that like a flaming, two-edged sword, 
The darkness rent, 
And pierced my up-turned eyes with such great pang 


Of agony, 
Hot tears, that made me doubly blind, rushed forth 


Unceasingly. 
And yet it is Thy blessed light, my God, 
For all its sting! 
And evermore, dear Lord, my quivering lips, 


Thy praises sing! 
—S. STERNE. 


~~ ~~ pe 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Poets and Composers of Music. 
BY GEORGE T. BULLING. 


Some persons think it strange that musicians, de 
voted to a profession so harmonious an! elevating, 
should so often disagree among themselves, Buta 
musician’s life, like harmony itself, must have its 
discords as well as its concords,—its clouds and sun- 
shine. It is astranger fact, that poetry and music 
should be so intimately related, and yet the relation 
be so generally misunderstood. Andit is alse very 
remarkable that for many centuries they have been 
quarrelling with each other, despite what Shakes- 
peare says: 

“If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother.” 

Instead of this affectionate concord of feeling, we 
too often see the one striving for supremacy over 
the other. Or we find them living married togeth- 
er when they are utterly unsuited to each other. 
It is not to be wondered then, that they should 
be continually divulging their incompatibility of 
temperament. 

There is no doubt, setting aside the theory of the 
“ music of the spheres,” that musie owes much of 
its existence to poetry; its rythmic character was 
developed from verse. Since the Christian era, mu- 
sic has been growing independent of poetry; to- 
day the former almost threatens to overwhelm the 
latter. One of the leading principles of Wagner's 
so-called Art referm, is to return to poetry the 
greater part of its ancient prestige. But it is a sub- 
ject for separate argument whether he will not make 
his own ideas clash, by giving so much prominence 
to the orchestra as a means of expression. 

Despite Wagner's accusations, it has been proved 
that Mozart was very careful and particular in the 
selection of his librettus, frequently dictating, sug- 
gesting, and altering the text with his own hand. 
Oftentimes he had quarrels with authors who would 
not write or-alter their works as he commended. 
Mozart's artistic instinct felt that the poetry should 
be the inspiration of the music. He well knew the 
value of good poetry, although poets say that musi- 
cians despise poetry, and musicians affirm that po- 
ets do not appreciate the value of music, 

One advantage that poetry has over music is in 
its power to describe to eur imagination particular 
passions, while music can only represent the gener- 
al, or complex emotions. Therefore poetry is more 





distinct in its appeal to our taste and intellect ; but 
this does net prove that it is of a higher order and 
value than music. Perhaps it is in its very indefi- 
niteness that the particular beauty of music lies. 
Words can express to us the simple emotions of en- 
vy, jealousy, regret, and a thousand other feelings ; 
music cannot do this, but it is powerful in delinea- 
ting the grand and complex emotions of joy, grief 
and other such general passions. Both music and 
poetry are valuable and inseparable when well mar- 
ried together, because each have their distinct pow- 
ers which should blend one with the other for unity 
of effect. 

The music of a vocal composition should be in- 
spired by the words. It should nct be written as 
some persons who call themselves artists write it— 
before the words have been thought of. That style 
of composition, though, might do very well for some 
of the deggerel “‘ poetry ” written now-a-days; the 
music would then correspond with the quality ef the 
words. Poets should obey all the technical rules 
of verse, and their poems should be mechanically 
perfect if they wish them to be worthy of music- 
setting without alteration by the hand of the musi 
cian. Poets as a rule dread to have their verse al- 
tered. But, if these verses are written for music, 
why are they not written technically correct to 
preclude the possibility of alteration? The musi- 
cian, even in his most fantastic flights ef fancy, must 
not flagrantly break any of the rules of harmony 
and composition. So should the poet, then, always 
conform to the rules of versification—rules which 
have formed themselves, as poetry has developed 
itself, out of the very nature of things. 


Not only should the verse contain the proper 
number of feet, and the proper number of syllables 
in each foot, and the correct rhythmic accent on each 
syllable, but each stanza of verses should contain 
modulations, the expression of which it is the duty 
of music to make clear, and each stanza must do its 
own particular duty towards making up the lyrical 
unity of the whole poem. How annoying it is to 
the true musician when he comes across a good lyr- 
ic poem, to find all sorts of lameness in the rhythm 
of the verse ; perhaps the first three lines are tot- 
tering uncertainly between iambic and trochaic 
feet, and the last line of the stanza perhaps jumps 
directly into dactylic or anapestic feet. What a 
jumble of accent, and want of accent, the musician 
finds in the poem, yet he knows that its unity is 
lyrical, and suited to music; but if he goes to cor- 
rect the false versification to suit it to music, he 
generaily makes a botch of it, or, if he succeeds 
fairly, there comes a wail of indignation from the 
poet because of the destruction of his beautiful 
stanzas. It may eeem strange that a poem so me- 
chanically incorrect should have merit for music- 
setting, but it is sometimes so, because the musician 
may be struck with the good idea for a lyric poem, 
and may notice how weak is the attempt of the po- 
et to put this idea into verse. The subject is per- 
haps eminently lyric in character, and capable of 
being successfully versified. 


People may say what they like about setting me- 
chanically incorrect stanzas to music withvut alter- 
ing them. We should then introduce a very wild 
and crazy rhythm into music, until indeed it would 
cease altogether to be such. We should break the 
primitive dance-form (Tanz-form) and destroy all 





rhythmic beauty. Chaucer’s verse, though musical 
to the ears of those who flourished a few centuries 
ago, strikes our ears as unmusical, because we no- 
tice that it is almost always lame of a feot. We 
find only nine syllables ina verse when our modern 
ear tells us that there should be ten, as in our iam- 
bic, pentameter, or heroic verse. Yet we like to 
read Chaucer on account of his quaint suavity of 
style, and alse because he wasa literary king in his 
day, because he was perfection @ perfection went 
in the times in which he lived and wrought. 

It is a remarkable fact that, with the exception 
of Mr. Longfellow and perhaps Mr. Whittier, few 
of our American poets have written many lyrics 
suitable for music-setting. It would seem to he a 
special branch of the art. Mr. G. P. Morris has 
written one or two poems, which, in my opinion, 
are perfect models of what lyrics for music-setting 
should be. Several of Mr. Longfellows’ poems have 
been very successfully married to verse, and are too 
well known to need enumeration here. 

First-class German songs are the result of good 
poetry, healthy in sentiment and clear in expres- 
sion, joined to music equally meritorious, and there- 
fore exactly suited to the words. The words in 
this case inspired the creation of the music, and the 
music in its turn enhanced and exhibited, through 
divers lights and shadows, the native beauty ef the 
words. What poems are more worthy of the most 
elevated conceptions ef the musician than those of 
Heine and Goethe? Very often a musician, by the 
happy setting of a poem, brings it before the eyes 
of the world, and it lives immortally; when other- 
wise, without the help of the musician’s art, it might 
have perhaps died in all its beauty unknown and 
unsung. So that I think the merit for the greater 
power of the two must be given te the musician 
and not to the poet. We often hear of a poem be- 
coming famous because it was set to music which 
almost entirely gave it fame, but we seldom, if ev- 
er, hear of a vocal composition beceming celebrated 
because of the distinct beauty of the words. The 
truth is that all of the celebrated songs owe their 
fame wholly to the beauty of the music. But it 
must not be forgotten that the words may have in- 
spired the composer to create the music, if the latter 
was conceived and tangibly breught into existence 
in a natural way. 

The first duty of a musician when he wishes to 
marry to music a poem which he thinks is suited in 
every way for such a union, is to learn the poem 
by heart. And if he appreciates the sentiment of 
the verse, the music will grow of its own accord. 
No forcing must be called into requisition. When 
words indicate a mournful mood, so should the 
music; a joyous delight, so must the music ascend 
to higher and clearer notes of joy. But all this must 
be felt by the musician ; it cannot come at call. 


Many who call themselves musicians show very 
bad taste in the choice of words for music. This is 
indicative of a very low grade of musicianship. 
When the true musician reads a lyric poem, he 
hears not alone the melody of rhythm and rhyme, 
but his exquisite taste will conjure up real music 
which will sing to his mind as he meanders through 
the verse. After all, poetry is only an excitant of 
the imagination, which is the form of wsthetic de- 
light we derive fiomit. It is necessary for the suc- 
cessful setting of words to music that the musicien 
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should be an elocutionist, that he may be better 
able to interpret the poem in all its lights and 
shades. In truth, the musician should be an elo- 
cutionist in the language of words as well as in that 
of music. The failure of many vocal compositions 
is caused either by the bad selection of the words, 
or, if the poem is good, by the imperfection on the 
part of the musician in the interpretation of the 
words. The popular-song business of to-day calls 
forth a quality of doggerel from the poetasters and 
imitation music from imitation musicians, which 
fills the true artist with disgust. These song-wri- 
ters write a half-dozen “tunes” and keep them for 
the first half-dozen “poems” whieh present them- 
selves by accident; then they join-tunes and music 
together, providing that the syllables fit the notes. 
That is all. What do such mechanics know about 
Art? Echo answers naught. 

It may be justly urged that a musician should 
write his music strictly after the sentiment ex- 
pressed in each of the different stanzas of a song. 
For instance, ina poem of three stanzas of eight 
lines each, if the expression of the lines call for it, 
as they often do, he should not make the music 
which serves for the first stanza, also do duty for 
the second and third, inasmuch as they may be 
quite different in expressive character. This is 
very true. The first stanza may be expressive of 
joy, and the second or third may be mournful or 
otherwise entirely different from the first. Good 
musicians sometimes set these stanzas as their ex- 
pression demands. But, on the other hand, many 
true musicians grasp the general sentiment of the 
poem and write music fer the first stanza which al- 
so suits the second and third stanzas, And by 
means of a few measures introductory and finale, 
they further interpret the meaning of the werds or, 
in short, interpret the general expression of the 
poem. This is the universally adopted method of 
song-writing ; but perhaps it thus concedes more to 
the exigencies of space in publication than it fol- 
Jews the dictates of pure and unthwarted Art. It 
is easy enough for a composer to write different 
strains to each of three stanzas of four lines in each 
stanza; but when all this needs to he doubled, the 
number of music plates and the quantity of music 
paper demanded for the publishing, and the doubt 
ful. sale of such a protracted composition after it 
was issued, would make it a matter of uncertain 
speculation on the part of the publisher. Yet, it 
must, moreover, be remembered that it is not every 
poem which calls for this diversity in music-setting. 
It must also be borne in mind that music can ex- 
press only complex or general emotions, while words 
paint to us the simple emotion in detail. So that 
unless the stanzas of a poem differ widely in their 
emotional character, it would not seem imperative 
in Art that each should be set to a different strain 
of music. 





National Musical Education. 
BY H. H. STATHAM, 
(From the London Musical Times.) 


The trio of worchies who played such a mer- 
ciless practical joke on Malvolio—Sir Andrew 
Aguecheck, Sir ‘tuby Belch, and the nameless 
**Clown ’—were certainly not, even for the 
times in which they lived, very erudite or re- 
fined people. But it appears from the story 
that they could do what very few English peo- 
ple in the best society can do now, among those 
at least who are not specially and professedly 
‘* musical people ”"—they could sing a part-song 
without accompaniment, and that not as a set 
task, but as an after-dinner relaxation and en- 
joyment. Indeed it was the want of apprecia- 
tion of their music on the part ef the respect- 
able steward which gave rise to the unhappy 





breach between him and them. We might be 
doubtful about the musical powers of the two 
knights, perhaps, if we did not know from 
other parts of the play that the Clown, who 
was no fool except professionally, was pos- 
sessed of eminent musical gifts, since in anoth- 
er scene he is specially summoned to sing the 
Duke’s favorite song, as the only person who 
could do it justice. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he would have joined with the ‘‘gentle- 
men” in a part-song unless they had been able 
to do their part with commendable ability; 
and, indeed, he makes a point of defending 
the performance to Malvolio as correct musi- 
cally, if not morally: ‘‘We did keep time, sir, 
in our catches.” We are not of course without 
other and more direct historical evidence of 
the prevalence of part-singing as a branch of 
home music in the Elizabethan period; but 
this musical revelry in Sir Toby’s quarters is a 
specially strong instance, because it was a case 
of after-dinner, or after-supper, singing, and 
it seems that even under such circumstances 
artistic conditions were observed. 


With all the performances of modern music 
on a grand scale in England, all the undoubted 
love of the art and the still greater amount of 
talk about it, we do not find now that knowl- 
edge of music and habitual practice of it which 
would be indicated by the fact of a general 
ability to join in harmonized vocal composi- 
tions, of even a simple character, as a matter 
of social recreation. It may be said that piano- 
forte-playing and solo-singing have taken the 
place of this kind of music, and that the piane- 
forte pieces and songs heard at average social 
gatherings are for the most part music of more 
artistic form, or at all events of more poetic 
and imaginative feeling, than the part-songs 
with ‘‘burdens” which our ancestors sung. 
There may be two sides even to that latter part 
of the comparison; but what is to the point at 
present is that the moderate ability in playing 
and singing found among average English la- 
dies and gentlemen in the present day does not 
in itself presuppose any real scholarly knowl- 
edge of the art of music. Those of us who 
pay any attention to such matters know very 
well that the lady who plays a piece fairly gen- 
erally does not know what key it is in, and 
that any mistakes which she may make are 
usually not those of accident or want of manip- 
ulative power, but of sheer ignorance of musi 
cal ferm or utter insensibility to style. We 
know that the gentleman with a good voice 
who sings a song with considerable effect has 
probat.ly learned it mainly from getting the 
melody played along with him on the piano till 
his ear has caught it, and we possibly find him 
out by his suddenly making a mistake in an 
interval or in the form of a phrase, in such a 
way as to prove that he has no perception of 
the tonal relation of the sounds which form 
the melody: so that the mere amount of play- 
ing and singing which gees on is not much test 
of musical knowledge. If we compare the 
kind of performance in the present day which 
comes nearest tothat of our ‘* Twelfth-Night ” 
trio, the after-dinner singing on convivial oc- 
casions, we find the deeps of musical inability 
among modern Englishmen laid bare before us. 
On State occasions, indeed, we are wise enough 
not to attempt what we cannot do. Sir Toby 
Belch and his twe companions could have sung 
‘*Non nobis Domine ” themselves, if they had 
been disposed for anything so serious: we en- 
gage certain trustworthy professional gentle- 
men to sing it for us, and to put in the more 
or less appropriate singing between the toasts. 
Considerations of conventional dignity and re- 
serve would perhaps, in modern times, stand 
in the way of singing by the guests, in any 
case, at a gathering of a ceremonial descrip- 
tion. But when, on occasions of less ceremo- 
nious conviviality, singing by the guests is in- 
troduced, then we become conscious what the 
engagement of the professional singers at a 
more formal entertainment delivers us frem. 
When the chairman ‘‘calls on Mr. for 
a song,” we know that we may expect to hear 








the words half recited in a kind of irregular 
sing-song, embodying a vague suggestion of 
the outlines of a melody. Or if by good luck 
the gentleman called upon is able to sing the 
melody truly, we at all events knew that when 
the chairman suggests that the guests will join 
in the chorus, he merely means that the com- 
pany will all shout simultaneously something 
as near the supposed melody as they are able 
to get, each at the pitch which happens to suit 
his own voice. Oneortwo will perhaps please 
themselves with the notion that they are 
‘*singing the bass” by following the melody 
till the last three notes, when they will diverge 
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that simple formula of dropping from the fifth 
to the key-note at the close being the average 
Englishman’s ruling idea about the ‘‘ bass.” 
If we go toa church where the congregation 
endeavors to join in the singing, the result is 
pretty much the same. Our friend with the 
bass is always to be met with there, but even 
he is in a minority; and the probability is that 
a wershipper behind us, possessed of a deep 
voice, is singing the melody of the tune two 
octaves lower than it was written, and of course 
beneath the real bass as sung by the choir. 
Hymn-books are now provided giving the mu- 
sic as well as the words; but the ability and 
even the wish to make use of these in realizing 
harmonized singing seems to be still wanted, 
and the few who possess it find themselves in 
too small a minority to diverge from the uni- 
versal practice. A lady with a contralto voice 
told the writer one day, how she had attempt- 
ed to put the hymn-book with music to its 
proper use by singing the part in the harmony 
suited to her own voice; ‘ but,” she said, ‘I 
found my children, who used to join in the 
hymns, locked up at me ina puzzled manner 
and stopped singing, and my neighbours in the 
congregation looked round at me with a disap- 
proving expression, as 1f they thought I was 
doing something wrong; so I had to give it up 
again.” It would have been, perhaps, a better 
course if the lady in such a case, instead of 
‘“‘giving in,” had endeavored to teach her 
children, or get them taught, sufficient about 
part-singing and reading music to understand 
the rationale of the matter. But it perhaps is 
hardly surprising that what is almost ignored 
in public education in this country should not 
fare better in private. 

It is, in fact, the want of any proper system 
of musical education in our schools which is 
probably the most serious obstacle to music 
taking the place ameng English people which, 
though in a far more primitive stage of the art, 
it obviously did at one time take. There is 
the fact, of which we can have ne doubt from 
the evidence that remains to us, that 300 years 
ago music was a part of the usual training and 
education of English boys and girls, and that 
it was almost a matter of course that any one 
of goad education, if he had a voice and a pow- 
er of singing, was able to beara part with oth- 
eis in harmonized singing, both with the spir- 
it and the understanding. It is not only not a 
matter of oourse now that any should have the 
slightest degree of musical education, but it is 
also a significant fact that many of those who 
have some musical accomplishments, and who 
are habitually asked to sing and play by their 
friends, have acquired these accomplishments 
in a kind of left-handed manner, and with no 
real and solid basis of knowledge as a ground- 
work on which to exhibit their natural ability. 
But the establishment of a generally satisfacto- 
ry standard of musical knowledge is really al- 
most a matter of more importance than the 
training of specially gifted persons for the pro- 
fession of music. These latter are almost 
always led by exceptional ability and strong 
predilection to turn to music as the work of 
their life, and such persons are pretty sure to 
get education somewhere; and it is even an 
open question, upon which doctors of consid- 
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erable eminence have differed, whether aca- 
demical training really has any very beneficial 
or developing influence on musical genius, and 
whether the connection with this or that edu- 
cational establishment has not in most cases 
shed lustre upon the establishment itself, rath- 
er than upon the genius who would have been 
successful equally without it. There is, how- 
ever, another side to this question, to which 
we may devote a word or two just new. But 
of the importance of a general, good, and sys- 
tematic education in music, as the means of 
developing the average of musical ability and 
the power of finding intellectual enjoyment in 
the art, and of rendering the English once 
more, in real truth, a musical people, there can 
be no deubt; and it is here that reform is most 
urgently needed. 

Now it can hardly be said that in the great 
impulse which has been given of late years to 
systematic primary education under Govern- 
ment sanction the subject of music has been 
intentionally overlooked. The Government 
has so far shown a wish to recognize the im- 
portance of musical training in elementary 
schools as te institute a special little endow- 
ment to schools of so much per head per an- 
num for every child who can afford evidence 
of having been taught music. The grant is a 
very little one in each case—it might be said 
absurdly little—being only a shilling per child; 
but, in the aggregate, the money thus expend- 
ed amounts to nearly £100,000 per annum. 
That, when we take it en masse, is a good deal 
of money to spend, though nothing that should 
for a moment be grudged if the desired result 
were attained by it. But it is a very great 
deal of money to throw away, and it is getting 
absolutely and completely thrown away. We 
might even go further, and say that it is used 
so as to preduce positive evil. For the capita- 
tion grant is obtained in this way: The Gov- 
ernment Inspector for the district in which a 
school is situated hears certain children: sing 
some songs, and, if he is satisfied, the grant is 
given. The Inspector will in all probability 
net be in any sense a musical man. It is a 
curious fact that the upper class of schoolmas- 
ters and persons officially connected with edu- 
cation very seldom are musical, in this coun- 
try at least. It is ten to one that he does not 
really know the least whether the children sing 
in tune or not; and therefore, even if they 
were taught on a good system, he would be no 
judge of the results. But the fact is that the 
children are net taught music at all; they are 
simply made to repeat certain melodies after 
the teacher, with or without the help of an in- 
strument, until they can more or less sing 
them, much as a parrot can imitate musical 
sounds which are made in its hearing. Now 
we call this method worse than useless, because 
it not only does no good itself, but it stops the 
way against real learning of music. It does 
not enable the pupil to take a single step alone; 
the learning of ninety-nine melodies by ear 
does nething towards enabling the pupil to 
read the hundredth, or to know anything 
about the relation of musical sounds, even in 
the most elementary manner; but it createsand 
fosters a mistaken idea that something has been 
learned, for which a certain credit is giver: 
which is utterly undeserved by either teacher 
er pupil. The so-called teacher may kuow lit- 
tle more about the matter than the pupils; at 
any rate it is of no consequence in one sense 
whether he does or not, since he can earn the 
shillings for his school without any real musi- 
cal knowledge. 

As a matter of fact, however, it would seem 
from Mr. Hullah’s reports of his examinations 
ot some forty training establishments for teach- 
ers in England, Wales, and Scotland, that there 
is, even at present, a very fair amount of-musi- 
cal knowledge, and probably ability to com- 
municate that knowledge to others, among 
those who become masters and mistresses in 
our elementary schools. It was in 1872 that 
Mr. Hullah was appointed to the important 
and rather arduous post of musical examiner 





| of the students of the training colleges, and he 


testifies that since even that recent period the 
advance has been very great. In his report for 
1876 he says: ‘‘Of every student who, prior to 
1872, left a training college in which he had 
remained two years, it may besaid that he left 
it possessed of some musical skill and science, 
in many instances, as I know, of very consid- 
erable. A very large number of acting teach- 
ers not educated in training colleges were, as I 
have also reason to know, fair musicians before 
they entered their profession, and a still larger 
number have become such since they have done 
so.” He therefore concludes that there is a 
consideiable proportion of masters and mis- 
tresses of schools receiving Government grants 
who would be quite competent to teach child- 
ren to sing from note. But this amount of 
musical accomplishment, Mr. Hullah com- 
plains, has not really been brought to bear on 
the elementary schools. We quote again from 
his report for 1876 :— 

Every class of the community has directly or indirect- 
ly profited by the impulse given to musical instruction 
by = Lords in 1840—41., except that particular class 
which it was hoped and believed would profit most 
largely from it. Indeed, what has been latterly done 
for music in schools has rather impeded than furthered 
its improvement. The “ songs” forthe last few years 
required of scholars are not merely worthless as means 
of musical culture, but they take up time that might be 
san te the real study of the subject, and thus, so I 

ave been repeatedly told by schoolmasters whom I 
know to be competent to teach, prevent their turning 
their knowledge to account in teaching their pupils, not 
half-a-dozen songs, but—music. 

Music is the single subject in which our future sehool- 
teachers are prepared at a considerable expenditure of 
time and money, the results of the teaching of which 
are neither ascertained with any precision nor re- 
corded. 

In elementary schools, perhaps in all schools, teaching 
and examination act and re-act upon each other. As 
that which is not — cannot be examined in, so that 
which it is known will not be examined in, is not likely 
to be taught. 

And thus it comes to pass that the children are 
bored with being taught music in a way that can- 
not enable them to turn it to any good account sub- 
sequently in giving pleasure either to themselves or 
others. No one, perhaps, is more in a position to 
appreciate the result than the unfortunate organist 
of a country church, who is assured that the boys 
who form his trebles and altos are taught music in 
school, and finds that this only means that they can 
pick up a new chant after it has been drummed ov- 
er to them a dozen times—the trebles can, that is to 
say: the altos (if any of the boys are promoted to 
singing alto) prebably never get their part, because 
they are dependent on hearing it from the instru- 
ment, The remedy for this state of things is, as 
Mr. Hullah suggests, that the children should be 
examined, not in singing, but in music. For this 
purpose he would advise, we believe, that persons 
competent to examine them in music should be 
placed at the disposal of the School Inspectors. He 
suggests that there are men to be found in every 
district who would be able to perform this duty ef- 
ficiently in regard to an elementary school, without 
going to the — in fees which the appointment 
of a professional musician of a high class to each 
district would entail. In the neighborhood of a 
cathedral town, for example, there is sure to be 
found some member of the cathedral choir whose 
services could be secured for such a task; and he 
assumes that there would be no real difficulty in 
finding — similarly qualified in other dis- 
tricts, whose assistance could be secured without 
any unreasonable or exorbitant demand on public 
money. That this would be found so we have very 
little doubt, and that this would be the best imme- 
diate way of meeting the case, and ensuring that 
real musical instruction, instead of mere parrot- 
teaching, should be a necessary condition of a scheol 
receiving the capitation grant for music; and we 
wish to join to the repeated representations of Mr. 
Hullah to his official chiefs our own strong recom- 
mendation that some such steps- should be taken 
without any delay, as the best means of immediate- 
ly securing the adequate musical inspection of ele- 
mentary schools, 

We say, however, advisedly, the best way of 
“immediately” securing this. For does not the 
very suggestion, and the fact that it should be nec- 
essary, lead to the reflection how very much better 
it would be if the Government Inspector himself 
were competent to examine the children musically, 
and what a really extraordinary oversight it is that, 
music being one of the subjects to be examined in, 
the pessession of some knowledge of it on the part 





of the Government Inspector should not be a neces- 
sary condition of qualification for the office? This 
consideration naturally brings us to the next step 
in the subject !—the necessity of musical education 

in schools of a higher grade, and which are fre- 
quented by pupils in a different class of life from 
those whe occupy the elementary schools under 
Government inspection. Why is it to be the case 
that music is to be looked upon as a kind of excep- 

tional thing, which an “ educated man ” is not sup- 

posed to know anything about necessarily? The 

common supposition, that only a comparatively few 

persons have any aptitude for knowing or under- 

standing anything about it, is only the natural conse- 
quence of the fact that hardly any systematic attempt 

is made toteach them. The idea is probably an entire 

delusion. If some education in the elements of mu- 

sic were made as regular a part of education as Eng-. 
lish Composition and Latin Grammar, there is no 

reason to suppose that there would be any greater 

proportion of dunces in the Musical Class than in 

the others. Those who learned music might not 

all grow up with “ voices,” or with the ability to 

sing or play, but they would at least have a ground- 

work of knowledge which would enable them to 

form a sound judgment on the subject ; to listen to 

music with the understanding as well as with the 

spirit; and to have some logical basis of opinion 

which would probably do much to put an end to 

those absurd flights of fashion for this or that nov- 

elty in music which are usually supported by per- 

sons of general, but not of musical education. But 

even the very fact of the ability to do something 

practically with music—the possession of what is 

called “ ear ”—is very much more a matter of edu- 

cation then is commonly supposed ; and many who 

imagine they have no ear, and that they “cannot 

tell one tune from another,” would have found them- 

selves with quite an average ability in this respect 

if their attention had been directed in childhood to 

the scientific basis of music, the relations of tones, 

and the elements of musical form (if such a thing is 

now any longer to be permitted te exist!) With 

the teaching of music as a ry el t of ed- 

ucation in our schools would naturally come its in- 

troduction as a specific part of university study ; 

leaving, of course, untouched the present university 

rewards for exceptional attainments in music, but 
making the possession of a certain degree of gener- 

al knowledge of the art a recognized portion of a 
liberal education. There is no possible reason why 
this should not be done, except the fact that it never 
has been, and the natural result that a knowledge 
of music is therefore supposed to be the privilege 
of a few, simply because the many have never had 
the encouragement or the Ye oe mpard to obtain it. 

We must aim at getting rid of this view of music as 
an exceptional thing—recognize it as a great lan- 
guage, with its classic literature, as important to 
our intellectual completeness as Greek or French, 
and a knowledge of which may be just as well ac- 
quired by any one who will take the trouble. Then, 
and not till then, we shall be really a musical na- 
tion ; we shall no longer see music regarded with a 
jealous eye by schoolmasters as an infringement on 
the claims of languages and mathematics ; and we 
shall not be obliged to contemplate the necessity of 
engaging supplementary assistants to examine into 
the musie of primary schools because our highly 
educated gentleman, the Government Inspector, is 
so utterly unacquainted with the rudiments of the 
art that his judgment on the matter is worth noth- 
ing. 

Such a general recognition of music as an inte- 
gral part of a liberal education seems the most im- 
portant reform that could be aimed at in musical 
education in this country, for the lift in the taste 
and knowledge of the public at large would be sure 
to have its influence on the standard of professional 
education, directly or indirectly. In regard to this 
last and highly important subject of facilities for 
professional or high-class musical education, It may 
be said that we are most probably in a fair way to 

ut, an end to the reproach that was till lately to 
os made against us of having no national Conserva- 
toire. It is true that the cendition of things in this 
respect is at present rather that of promise than of 
results; we can hardly judge yet what the Natien- 
al Training-School for Music will really turn out, 
But we have at least the commencement of 
an educatienal institution for music which pos- 
sesses three most important qualifications: it pro- 
vides free education, a matter the mere important 
since (for what reason one can hardly understand) 
exceptional ability for music is much more often 
found among the poorer than among the rich- 
er classes of English society; it makes natural 
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ability in music a condition of entrance; and it 
tae an obligatory course of study, though per- 
aps hardly so full or so precisely defined as might 
be desired; and it may perhaps be considered, in 
accordance with some of the evidence given before 
the Society of Arts’ Committee in 1866, that thor- 
ough efficiency in the working of such an institu- 
tion is best secured by the appointment of a princi- 
al who would be able and desirous to concentrate 
Kis whole attention upon it, rather than of one 
whose reputation and occupations would hardly al- 
low him to do this. There seems, however, every 
reason to believe that the instruction of the schol- 
ars in the general curriculum and in their various 
special branches is very well provided for and very 
systematically carried en, and that we may look 
with hope to the future results of the establishment 
at Kensington. The demand for admission is very 
large, it appears—far beyond what. the existing en- 
dowments of the school will meet; and this is a 
oint that may well be brought before those who 
Lom the means and the wish te do something to 
promote the improvement of musical education. 
Among those who take an interest in music, in Lon- 
don alone, there is wealth enough to provide at 
once for a large addition to the number of endowed 
scholarships, and such an employment of a certain 
amount of capital would be an exceedingly effica- 
cious method of giving a practical turn to that en- 
thusiastic interest in music which has become so 
prevalent of late years in English society. 


“ Alma L’Incantatrice.” 


Respecting the recent failure of Baron Von Flo- 
tow’s opera at the Thédtre Italien, the Atheneum 
critic writes :— 


Baron Von Flotow, the popular composer of 

** Stradella,” “ Marta,” “ L’Ombra,” etc., met with 
a reverse at the Paris Thédtre Italien (Salle Venta- 
dour) on the 9th inst., at the first representation of 
his four-act opera, “Alma l'Incantatrice,” which was 
most coldly received. As, however, M. Escudier, 
the impresario, is strongly of opinion that full jus- 
tice was not done to the preduction on the opening 
night, he hes resolved to commence his campaign 
on the Ist of May at the Thé&tre Lyrique, with the 
French libretto written by the late i de Saint- 
Georges. the Italian adaptation of which is by M. 
de Lauziéres. Some notice, therefore, of ‘The 
Enchantress” is necessary, especially as the opera 
is included in the Royal Italian Opera prospectus 
for this season. Camoéns has suggested the subject 
of two lyric dramas, the first of which, entitled 
“L’Esclave de Camoéns,” was a one-act operetta 
brought out in 1848 (Dec, Ist) at the Paris Opéra 
Comique (Salle Favart), the book by M. de Saint- 
Georges, the music by Baron Frederic von Flotow, 
at that time only known as an amateur. This op- 
eretta induced Scribe to write the libretto of the 
“ Africaine” for Meyerbeer in 1845, bzt the compo- 
ser disliked the treatment, which was afterwards 
modified by the French author ; still, owing to the 
difficulty of finding a prima donna who would con- 
sent to blacken her face, the “ Africaine” was not 
produced until after Meyerbeer’s death at the Grand 
Opera-house in 1865, Herr von Flotow liked, how- 
ever, the story ef Griselda, the slave who saves the 
life of her master, Camoéns ; so he turned to account 
his operetta by converting it some years after- 
wards into a three-act opera, entitled “ Indra,” for 
Vienna, and the Austrian amateurs were delighted 
with it. When the baron arrived in Paris a short 
time since it was with the intention of bringing out 
a new opera of which only two acts had been com- 
leted, but as M. Escudier pressed him for some 
mmediate work, the materials of the “ Griselda” 
(“ L’Esclave de Camoéns ”) of 1848 in Paris, and the 
“Indra” of Vienna in 1858, were combined in “AI- 
ma I’'Incantatrice,” with additional airs extorted by 
the leading artists in the Italian opera cast. The 
main plot has undergone no variation: it is still 
the Indian slave who is the guardian angel of the 
soldier bard, who sings in the streets of Lisbon to 
get their daily bread, who fascinates the King of 
Portugal, and thereby saves Camoéns—who stabs 
the monarch, not knowing, through jealeusy—from 
transportation for life, poetically termed exile. To 
these three characters are added a Zingarella, mis- 
tress of a posada, Into the details of the four acts 
it is unnecessary to enter, for the tale speaks for it 
self; certainly more might have been made of the 
unhappy history of the author of the Lusiad. The 
character of Alma belongs to the same class as Es- 
meralda and Maritana, and it is obvious that sucha 














part, independently of the vocal efficiency called 
for by the composer, requires histrionic gifts of no 
ordinary order, and so, in a less degree, ought the 
Camoéns to be a tenor of the Mario class. Now in 
these two poetic parts were the: Paris representa- 
tives equal to the task? The Alma of Mdlle. Alba- 
ni, hard as she worked, was cold and conventional ; 
it lacked the grace and charm which, it may be as- 
sumed, an enchantress ought to possess whe tries to 
induce a king to pardon a would-be assassin. Still 
more inefficient was the portrayal of Camoéns by 
the tenor, Signor Nouvelli, although the excuse of 
a cold was pleaded for him, which, however, if it 
ffected his veice, could not compromise his acting. 
The Zingarella of Mdlle. Sanz, the contralto, was 
animated, but M. Verger, the French baritone-bass, 
displayed little dramatic point, although he sang 
well. That the audience of the Salle Ventadour 
was frigid and indifferent arose, consequently, from 
the fact that there was no provocation to ordinary 
excitement, much less a sensation, and so the fluent 
and melodious strains of the musician were com-* 
paratively unheeded, until the trio of the Cigarette, 
for contralto, tenor, and bass, inthe second act, a 
worthy pendant of the two famed quartets in 
“‘L’Ombra,” and in “ Marta,” roused the hearers: 
this was indeed the number of the score which was 
a success, next to which in favor came a showy air 
in the third act, developing the high netes of Malle. 
Albani, which was re-demanded, A duet in this 
act, if ithad been sung with impassioned feeling, 
would have been a striking finale. There is anoth- 
er fine dramatic situation musically treated with 
fervor, namely, that in which the starving poet 
hears his own verses sung in the streets of Lisbon 
and he is moved, exalted, and inspired with cour- 
age. The pathetic prayer of Alma when asking 
pardon for Camoéns, forming a part of the finale of 
the opera, is another remarkable composition, 
Whether “ Alma” will take a position in the reper- 
toire must depend on the reception given to it when 
it is less hurriedly mounted, and the cast is strong- 
er than at the Théatre Italien. Mdlle. Moisset will 
have the title-part at the Lyrique next month. If 
the French prima donna has the creative faculty, 
and is not a mere machine, she may secure success 
for the opera, but she ought to"be sustained by a 
competent tenor. The orchestration of Baron von 
Flotow is admirable, and the mise-en-scéne is bril- 
liant, although exception was taken to the toilettes 
of the two ladies, as being too rich for a street-sing- 
er and for the wife of an innkeeper.” 


—— ee 

Handel's “ L’Allegro,” etc, as edited 

by Franz. 

DT? Allegro, Il Pensieroso, ed Il Moderato. Orato- 
rische Composition von Georg Friedrich Handel, 
mit ausgefiihriem Accompagnement bearbeitet von 
Robert Franz, Partitur. [Leipzig, Leuckart.] 





Those who speak of England as a Handel-loving coun- 
try are not far wrong. We do love Handel ina measure 
denied to any other composer. Yet it is astonishing, 
considering the number of the master’s great works, 
how few of them are known. Even from his Oratorios 
alarge group might be taken as almost entirely new to 
the English public. Can we say that “ Esther” is aught 
but strange,: notwithstanding an occasional perform- 
ance? or “Deborah” ? or “ Athaliah”’? or “ Semele”? 
or “Joseph”? or “ Hercules”? or “ Alexander Ba- 
lus”? Why is this? An answer to the question would 
necessarily include a variety of considerations, with on- 
ly one among which we are now concerned, and that 
one refers to the need generally admitted of adapting 
Handel’s thin score to the modern orchestra. We en- 
tirely waive the argument whether or not any circum- 
stances can justify interference with the work of a dead 
master. Those who maintain the negative have heavy 
odds against them, and it has come now to be regarded 
as a matter of course that Handel’s instrumentation 
should be brought up level with the times. We have 
known this done in several cases recently. When 
“ Jephtha ”’ was revived by Mr. Barnby, additional ac- 
companiments were written for it by Mr. Sullivan; and 
when “ Esther’ and “Susanna” were produced at the 
Alexandra Palace by Mr. Weist Hill, a similar task was 
entrusted to Mr. Halberstadt. But it is not every con- 
cert-giver who can afford to pay a competent musician 
to do such delicate work, nor can a competent musician 
be easily found to undertake it. This, we doubt not, is 
one of the reasons why so many of Handel’s Oratorios, 
Cantatas, etc., are neglected. It is supposed that they 
would have no chance without modern orchestral ef- 
fects, and where provision has not been made for those 





effects the works are permitted to remain unknown. 
Herein, we sincerely believe, lies an explanation of the 
scant regard bestowed upon the grand compositions 
now under notice. ‘“L’Allegro ed Il Pensieroso,” though 
wanting the interest of a story, if not of an “argument,” 
is undoubtedly one of Handel’s finest inspirations, and 
shows, perhaps, more conclusively than any other, the 
scope of his genius as a master of expression. It passes 
through the whole gamut of human feeling, and sketch- 
es with a master hand the characteristics of every emo- 
tion. For mirth it gives us: “‘ Haste thee, nymph; for 
light-heartedness, “Come, and trip it as you go;” for 
pensiveness, “‘ Join with thee calm peace and quiet;’’ 
for religious feeling, “There let the pealing organ blow,” 
and so on till example crowds upon example in embar- 
rassing number. We find it hard te believe that such a 
work is rejected per se, and we earnestly wish to make 
the fact conspicuous, that as far asthe want of addi- 
tional accompaniments presents an obstacle to revival, 
the obstacle exists no longer. Nor, indeed, has it exist- 
ed for seven years. It was in September, 1871, that Rob- 
ert Franz completed the task of adapting the accom- 
paniments of “ L’Allegro ed Il Pensieroso”” to a modern 
orchestra. Not everything done in Germany, however, 
becomes quickly known in England, and, to the best of 
our belief, Franz’s version of the work has never had a 
hearing this side of the North Sea. Surely to call atten- 
tion te the fact will be enough. 

We need not take much pains to vindicate Franz’s po- 
sition as a writer of additional accompaniments. He 
has done much in that way, and so rarely made a mis- 
take, that it is easy to believe him specially gifted for 
the work. Special gifts, or, at dny rate, common quali- 
ties developed in a special degree, are necessary to it. 
High technical skillis of course demanded, but, in addi- 
tion, there must be a perfect acquaintance and syin- 
pathy with the method of the original composer, and a 
complete subordination of self. The temptation is to 
do what the restorer thinks best, rather than what a 
study of the original shows the composer would have 
done had he possessed modern resources. And this isa 
pe: oe ony particularly hard to resist. Many have 

elded to it, as the frequenters of Exeter Hall well 

ow. Even Mozart is amongst their number; the of- 
fence in his case, however, being condoned by the re- 
sult of genius. On the other hand Robert Franz is a 
model of good judgment in unison with self-restraint. 
His accompaniments, in small details as in general char- 
acter, reflect the style and method of the original work 
to an extent that makes us marvel. Looking, for exam- 
ple, upon the score before us, it is hard to disabuse the 
mind of a notion that the whole work is by the same 
hand. And yet Franz does not hesitate frequently to 
add matter of his own, as wher. he takes the opening 
unison phrase and builds upon it an independent theme. 
In almost every case, however, the wedding of old and 
new is so neatly done, and the new so closely resembles 
the old, that even a cultured stranger might accept the 
result, apart of course from the instruments employed, 
as pure Handel. Than this we know no higher success 
in the premises. But Franz is to be further commend- 
ed for the moderation with which he has used the re- 
sources at his command. It sometimes happens that 
writers of additional accompaniments fall into the er- 
ror of ve agen J that because certain instruments are 
in modern orchestras they must necessarily be em- 
ployed. The result is often incongruous color, and al- 
most always the overloading of the original matter. 
Herr Franz makes nosuch mistake. Inthe work before 
us the fullest orchestra is made up thus: two trumpets, 
two horns, drums, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, and strings. From first to last the trom- 
bones have not a note, and even the trumpets are spar- 
ingly employed apart from the instances in which Han- 
del introduced them himself. To put the matter briefly 
and with emphasis, we cannot imagine a result more in 
consonance with the character of the original. While 
——s to Handel his individuality, even in details, 
ranz has contrived to modernize his orchestra, and now 
there only remains to reap the benefit. Will not some 
one or other of our societies or artistic concert-givers 
take up ‘‘ L’ Allegro” as we here have it, and show the 
public how great a masterplece they have hitherto been 
content to know only by detached fragments ? 
eh 
Third Biennial Festival at Cincinnati. 


ALL IN READINESS. 


(Special Dispatch to the Chicago Tribune.) 
Cincinnati, May 18.—The great festival which 
will commence to-morrow in Cincinnati has perhaps 
the most complete conditions of success of any mu- 
sical occasion of the kind that this country has ever 


known. They are: First, one of the largest and 
most elegant music-halls in the world ; second, the 
largest organ in the United States, and one of the 
five great organs in the world; third, the entire 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, re-inforced to the un- 
usual number af 108 pieces from his Philharmonic 
Orchestra; fourth, a superb chorus of about 700 
voices from Cincinnati, Dayton, Hamilton, and Ur- 
bana, carefully picked from the choruses which have 
sung at previous festivals ; fifth, a superb array of 
vocal soloists, including Mme. Pappenheim, Mrs. E. 
Aline , Miss Annie Louise Cary, Miss Emma 
Cranch, Miss Louise Rollwagen, Messrs. Charles R. 
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Adams, Christian Fritsch, G, Tagliapietra, M. W. 
Whitney, Franz Remmertz, and George E. Whit- 
ing, of Boston, organist ; last, but not least, Theo 
dore Thomas, director, and his trusty lieutenant, 
Otto Singer, leader of the Cincinnati Harmonic So- 
ciety, assistant. 


THE MUSIC—HALL. 


The Music-Hall owes its existence to Reuben R 
Springer, a wealthy and retired merchant of the 
city, who, immediately at the close of the Festival 
of 1875, suggested its erection and made it possi- 
ble by a donation of $200,000, which, with a like 
amount subscribed by other citizens, has been ex- 


pended upon it, The Hall is situated on Elm street, 
opposite Washington Park, upon the site of the old 
Exposition Building. The fagade is a specimen of 
artistic work, rare and beautiful. The frontis built 
of pressed brick and freestone, and shows in how 
many ways pressed brick, with its bright color, 
may be inet with the soft, gray freestone to 
please the eye. The approach to the Hall is paved 
with freestone, and broad stone steps must be as- 
cended te the entrance. The Hall is entered in 
front by nine doors, each of which measures eleven 
feet four inches in the clear. The aggregate space 
in the front of the Hall, for ingress and egress, is 
102 feet. Nearly a hundred persons could march 
abreast through these doors. The nine broad doors 
open into a spacious vestibule, 112 by 47 feet. Ov- 
er the vestibule is a corridor the same width, run- 
ning across the entire front of the building, on the 
same floor as the dress circle of the main hall. 


Dexter Hatt is immediately over this large cor- 
ridor. Its floor corresponds to the floor of the bal- 
cony in the main hall, and is exactly the size of the 


vestibule, 112 by forty-seven feet. Dexter Hall is 
named for Julius Dexter, who has taken a great in- 
terest in the enterprise from the first, and is to be 
rented for public meetings, concerts, and balls, be- 
ing provided with suites of rooms, large and hand- 
somely finished. 

There is a corridor eighteen feet wide on each 
side of the Music-Hall, running its whole length, 
with broad stone steps at each end. These stair- 
ways are entirely of iron and stone, and are fire- 
proof. The corridors, which extend around two 
sides and across the front of the building, are lined 
from the floor up about three and a half feet with 
Portland cement, which, by the action of the at- 
mosphere, becomes as hard and smooth as marble. 
The moldings are made of the same material. The 
main hall or auditorium is the grand feature of the 
building. It is 192 feet long and 112 feet wide. 
Every inch of the walls and ceiling is lined with 
tulip-wood, finished in oil. This wooden lining is 
not placed flat against the solid brick walls, but 
stands out a few inches, and acts on the principle 
ofa violin. The main floor alone contains 3,000 
chairs. Including balcony and dress-circle, the 
main hall contains 4,428 chairs, This doesn’t in- 
clude the seating capacity of the stage, which is 
quite as large as an ordinary sized hall—112 feet 
wide and 71 feet deep. The chairs are of white 
maple, cushioned with leather, with the seat to turn 
up like an opera-chair. The floors of the main hall 
and the corridors are of wood, made double, with 
three layers ef heavy brown paper between them, 
which serves to deaden all sound arising from per- 
sons moving about the hall. There are 500 gas- 
burners in the main hall, thirteen immense chande- 
liers, and in the whole building there are 750 burn- 
ers, The floor declines four and a half feet from 
the entrance at the front of the auditorium to the 
stage, but the stage is on the same plane as the 
threshold at the front of the main hall. The dis- 
tance from the floor to the ceiling is eighty feet, 
but the hall is so well propertioned that it seems 
but little more than half that distance. No public 
building could have better arrangements for escape 
in case of fire-alarms or panics from any cause. The 
hallis on the ground floor, and has fifteen broad- 
ways distributed along the front, the sides, and the 
rear, through which a crowd could escape. The 
water supply is from the Eden Park reseryoir, and 
in each corner of the building there is a water-pipe 
running from the basement to the top of the hall, 
with every convenience for the attachment of hose 
on every floor. The bnilding can be flooded with 
water in ten minutes, 


THE ORGAN. 


The organ is the largest in this country, and has been 
erected at a cost of $36,000. It fills a recess in the west 





end of the hall, and projects fifteen feet upon the stage. 
Its front has a width of fifty feet. The towers are nine 
feet six inches in width, and the central portion con- 
taining the large panels, the key-board, and the expanse 
of twenty-five pipes, is eighteen feet wide. The side 
portions surrounding the thirty-two feet open diapason 
register, the largest pipes of which are exposed, are sev- 
en feet in width. The distance from the fioor to the 
frieze above the first series of Gothic panels is twenty- 
five feet. The wood used is cherry, which has a warm 
color, and is nicely adapted to carving. The tendency 
in the carving of the panels, with the exception of the 
larger ones above the key-board and between the towers, 
has been realistic, while the borders have all been made 
of conventionalized forms. To some of the panels a 
mon umental significance has been given. Those in the 
arches above and beside the keyboard are symbolical 
of the masters in music. The first on the left bears the 
name of Mozart; its design is the American ivy. The 
next celebrates Bach with laurel leaves; to Handel is 
given the hawthorn; Beethoven follows with oak foli- 
age and a fragment of the melody of the choral move- 
ment in the Ninth Symphony on a scroll, and the pure- 
minded Mendelssohn is typified by thelily. The oblong 
panel to the left shows the trumpet-flower and birds, 
and is the gift of Mrs. Mary Shillito; that to the right, 
with the passion-flower and birds for a design, is the 
gift of the Misses Clara and Florence Fleteher. The 
three designs in squares directly above the manuals rep- 
resent “ Morning” by a flight of birds upward through 
the rays of the sun, ‘‘ Noon” by a bevy of butterflies 
fluttering about a wild sunflower, and “‘ Night”? by de- 
scending swallows, and acrescent moon. Mrs. Dr. Wil- 
liams donated the first, Mrs. Judge Force carved the 
second, and Mr. William H. Fry the third, as well asthe 
large panels and the frieze, with honeysuckle design 


above. The Bach panel was donated by Mrs. J. B. 
Thresher, of Dayton; the Handel panel by Mrs. S. A. 
Winslow. and the Beethoven panel by Mrs. Marshall, 
the Mozart panel by Mrs. Anthony Hinkle, and the Men- 
delssohn panel by Mrs. L. M. Dayton,—the latter was 
carved by Miss Laura Fry. 

So much for the exterior, and now a few comprehen- 
sive remarks on the interior contents. Its four manuals 
and pedal contain eighty-one sounding stops, including 
the carillons, fourteen mechanieal registers (couplers), 
twelve pedal movements, and 6,237 pipes, appropriated 


as follows: 
Stops. Pipes. 





Great organ 22 2,282 
Swell organ -19 1,708 
Choir organ Pe iy | 1,281 
Solo organ. 6 366 
PE Geiss vce cnhateccivenssscenencses 16 600 


It has 763 pipes more than the great organ in the Bos- 
ton Music Hall. Pneumatic levers (exhaust) are applied 
to the four manuals independently, and also tothe ped- 
als and to the register action throughout. There are 
five bellows, fed by five hydraulic motors placed in the 
cellar. The organ has the Crescendo pedal, which is a 
great feature of the Boston organ. It is an appliance 
operated by the foot of the player, by which all the stops 
of the organ can gradually be drawn, and vice versa. 
The pipes range in size from a wooden monster, thirty- 
two feet long, twenty-six inches wide, and twenty-two 
inches deep, to a tiny metal whistle only three-fourths 
of aninch inlength. Thesound of the firstis an octave 
below the lowest note of the grand pianoforte, and of 
the second, two octaves above the highest note of the 
piano. All the larger metal flue pipes are of the best 
zinc; the others are a composition of tin and lead, vary- 
ing in accordance with the requirements of tone, but in 
no case less than one-third tin. 

THE MUSICAL FORCES, 

We have already enumerated the soloists. The cho- 
rus is divided as follows, the division including only the 
Ciucinnati singers: Sopranos, 156; altos, 146; tenors, 
109; basses, 163; total, 574. To these must be added 
abont 150 more from neighboring towns. The orchestra 
is composed as follows: First violins, 16, H. Brandt, 
principal; second violins, 16, H. Grupe, principal; vio- 
las, 12, C. Hemmann, principal; double basses, 11, C. 
Uthoff, principal; harps, 2: piccolo flute, 1; flutes, 3; 
oboes, 3; English horn, 1; clarinets, 4; bass clarinet, 1; 
bassoons, 4; horns, 8; cornets, 2; trumpets, 2; bass 
trumpet, 1; tenor trombones, 3; bass trombone, 1; tuba, 
1; tympani, 2; total, 107. A more completely equipped 
orchestra has never before appeared in a festival in 
this country. 

The principal streets are ina blaze of color. The dull, 
smoky gray of the stone-fronts is enlivened with fes- 
toons of evergreens, flowers, flags, and streamers of 
gayly-colored bunting. Emblematic designs are also 
strung across the streets, and portraits of the compos- 
ers are suspended everywhere, the beer-halls being par- 
ticularly classical. Mr. Springer is the pictorial hero of 
the day, and he finds himself in good company. His 
portrait, in every conceivable form, invariably forms a 
centre-piece, flanked by the old and modern masters. 
The public buildings, hotels, and principal business 
houses are very elegantly decorated. The Gaeette has 
dressed itself up in gay attire, likewise the Commercial, 
but the Znguirer is in a kind of half-mourning because 





it was not allowed to sing, and is still lamenting the lost 
Eurydice. 

The crowd of strangers already here is immense, and 
the hotels are crowded. Where the great crowds yet 
to come are to be put is amystery. They are pouring in 
by railroad and river packets almost hourly. In man 
cases the sleeping-cars have been chartered for hote 
ew. As there is scarcely a ticket left, it is proba- 

le many will be disappointed unless they are able to 
find standing-room. The full rehearsal ay is an im- 
provement upon its predecessors, but, if there be any 
weak spots in the performance, the — enthusiasm. 
the new hall, the big organ, and the general musical 
craze will cover them up, notwithstanding a very bitter 
feeling among many of the local musicians, that they 
are not included in the orchestra, which threatens to 
make lively work after the Festivalisover. The gener- 
al public does not trouble itself about it; butis disposed 
to enjoy a grand gala week. To-night the streets are 
densely crowded, and there are many illumivations, and 
all Cincinnati is wrapped in flags and dressed in all the 
evlors of the rainbow. 


FIRST DAY, MAY 14. 
(From the Same.) 


The first day of the festival closes upon a decided pop- 
ular success, and although from a musical standpoint 
the popular appreciation has been put to a severe test, 
the enthusiasm has not been confined to the hall. The 
whole city is ina musical whirl, agitato et acceierando. 
For any one to question any detail of the festival would 
be heresy. Strangers have poured in all day, until the 
hotels swarm with them, and they will be packed away 
to-night like sardines. The entire city out to the hills is 
decorated, and the main streets are superbly dressed 
with the gay colors of bunting, evergreens, and flowers, 
presenting a peculiarly picturesque appearance, and re- 
lieving the sombre smoky fronts in a very lively way. 
Many of the prominent musicians in the country are 
here, and Chieago is liberally represented. The result 
is that music is the one theme of talk on the street-cor- 
ners, inthe innumerable beer-halls, and in the hotel- 
corridors. Even the hotel-waiters are inclined to wran- 
gle with each other over the respective merits of the 
classics and the music of the future, andif one wished 
to raise a mob in the city, he might do so by a public 
expression of doubt as to the esthetic qualities of the 


hall or the musical virtue of the bigorgan. The atmos- 
phere is so highly charged with music that a spark 
might set it off. The whole city is given up to it, and 
everything else is abandoned. Next week it may return 
to pork and whiskey, but this week it will fiddle and 
sing. As the programme for the concert this evening 
was a long one,—the three numbers, Gluck’s “Alceste, 
Singer's Cantata, and the “ Eroica Symphony,” requir- 
about an hour each,—the performance was set for 
7 o’clock, but long before that time the multitude com- 
menced streaming in through the imposing vestibule. 
This vestibule is one of the charms of the hall, not on- 
ly for its great size, but for the good taste which char- 
acterizes it in embellishment and design. 


As you step into the Hall the first view is somewhat 
disappointing—not in its proportions, which are noble 
and grand, or in its outlines, which are broad and ma- 
jestic, but in its color, which is the natural tint of the 
wood, and which meets your eye at every turn, unre- 
lieved by even an indication of any other color. It isso 
neutral and sombre as to be monotonous. The organ 
does not afford much relief. The elegant carvings are 
lost in the distance, and one-third of the case is buried 
behind the chorus-chairs, so that, with its straight, 
square front, without any of those majestic projections 
and colossal figures that characterize the Boston organ, 
it looks squatty, aud loses the credit of the immense 
proportions and massive dignity that really belong to it. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 


(From a Despatch in the Philadelphia Bulletin.) 


The audience began to gather at 6.30 0’clock and with- 
in an hour the vast building was filled, every seat and 
all the aisles being occupied. There were not less than 
6,000 persons in the hall when Mr. Thomas raised his 
baton for the overture to Gluck’s “ Alceste,” which in- 
troduced the programme. The choral numbers of this 
opera soon demonstrated the wonderful power and pre- 
cision of the chorus. The body of singers numbers 700, 
and though smaller than the choruses of the two preced- 
ing festivals, it has been so judiciously organized and 
so thoroughly drilled under the indefatigable labors of 
Otto Singer thatit isin every respect an improvement 
upon its predecessors. It is doubtful if a more perfect 
chorus of trained singers was ever collected in America. 
It is a matter of considerable pride that this splendid 
organization is composed almost wholly of American 
singers, the Germans, who are regarded as the musical 
class in this city, not having recovered sufficiently from 
their tendency to cliq to participate. Mme Pappen- 
heim, as Alceste, was lacking in dramatic force in the 
early part of the work, but toward the close she showed 
more animation and sang with wonderful clearness and 
power. The other soloists were Miss Emma Cranch, 
Miss Heckle, Messrs. Whitney, Adams, Remmertz, 
Fritsch and Tagliapietra. 

At the close of the “ Alceste,” the performance of 
which awakened great enthusiasm, the ceremonies of 
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the dedication of the hall took place. Mr. Julius Dex- 
ter, chairman of the Building Committee, delivercd the 
keys to the Musical Festival Association in an appropri- 
ate speech, the substance of which was that the great 
Music Hall so long waited for wag finished, was paid for 
and was safe. Joseph Longworth, in behalf of the Fes- 
tival Association, replied in a speech which surprised 
his own friends. He is a private citizen of wealth and 
great generosity, but has seldom been heard in public. 
His address to-night was an effort worthy of an orator. 
He paid a high compliment to the liberality of the ven- 
erable citizen who, by his lavish gifts, had made the 
Music Hall possible, and declared that it would bea 
more endetion monument to his memory than could 
have been built in marble. The reference to Mr. Spring- 
er produced outbursts of applause, and at the conclu- 
sion of the speech there were loud calls for Mr. Spring- 
er. As he was led upon the stage there was a scene of 
indescribable enthusiasm. The whole audience rose to 
its feet, handkerchiefs were waved, the air was filled 
with cheers, a shower of t ts d ded from the 
ladies in the chorus upon the head of the venerable pat- 
ron of music, the orchestra partook of the spirit of the 
occasion, and the noise of hundreds of instruments was 
added to the shouts of the people. At length, when the 
tumult had subsided, Mr. Springer made a short speech j 
but his voice was not sufficient to make himself hear 
beyond the immediate circle of those around him. He 
is nearly eighty years old. 

The next number was a festival ode, written by Otto 
Singer, conductor of the chorus. It was of the Liszt 
school of music, and barring some crudeness in instru- 
mentation, and the inferior character of the words, was 
very successful. It afforded an occasion of testing the 
capacity of the great organ, Besides the organ accom- 
paniment to the principal choruses, one whole move- 
ment was devoted to the organ alone. The instrument 
was played by George E. Whiting, of Boston, and aston- 
ished everyone with its wonderful power and richness 
and variety of effect. The concluding number of the 
concert was the “ Eroica” = ye gm of Beethoven. 
This gave a field for the display of the capacity of the 
orchestra of 106 pieces, which Mr. Thomas holds to be 
the finest organization of the kind ever got together tn 
the United States. The concert closed shortly before 
midnight, having lasted nearly five hours. 

[To be Continued.) 
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Tue Wagner Trilogy has lately been performed 
in Leipzig; and thus writes Mr, J, F. Himmelsbach 
about it in the Bulletin of Philadelphia: 


The first evening, from 64 o'clock till 94, was giv 
en to the Vorspiel, Dos Rheingold, and the other 
from 64 to 114, to the first part, Die Walkiire. 
Siegfried and Gélterddémmerung are promised for 
next fall. The impressions the undersigned took 
away with him after the above performances are not. 
easily described ; most positively they were not of 
a favorable kind, for he never heard an opera with 
more discontent and disgust. Nothing more weari- 
some and monotonous can be conceived than to see 
continually but. two persens moving on the stage,rev- 
elling for hours in musical metaphysics ; to hear and 
see more than two persons at the same time is a re- 
lief only granted in the last act of Die Walkiire. 
But the orchestra, led by Sucher, and all the other 
artists, notably Schelper, as Alberich, and Wotan 
and Frau Sucher, as Sieglinde, have so distinguished 
themselves in their thankless and overwhelmingly 
difficult task, that none hesitate proudly to name 
them as the peers of their famous rivals in the same 
parts at Bayreuth, In every detail, excepting the 
invisible orchestra, the model representations at 
that place were adhered to, though not always very 
happily ; for instance, the sounding of the Sword. 
motif by three trampeters, instead of the ordinary 
stage signal at the beginning of the performance and 
of every act, seemed out of place and unnecessary 
here, while there it was very effective and had a 
meaning, high and lonesomely as the theatre was 
situated. Prominent musicians from all over Ger- 
many were present ; of these, Liszt, accompanied by 
his daughter, Frau Cosima Wagner, the wife of the 
composer, was most conspicuous, 
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Verdi's Requiem. 
(Concluded from Page 231.) 


We resume ovr hasty review where it was cut 
short, in the middle of the principal number of the 
work, the Dies ire, and with the repetition of the 
remark that here in this middle portion, at the heart 
of the whole, lies much of the finest music, particu- 
larly in the parts for solo voices, 





Quid sum miser tune dicturus is a Trio, beginning 
with the Mezzo Soprano (Miss Purtureps), and joined 
first by Tenor (C. R. Apams) and then by Soprano 
(Mme. Parrennem). It is a beautiful Adagio, with 
an expressive bassoon figure underlying the accom- 
paniment, and leads into a tremendous fortissimo of 
all the basses on the Kez tremende, amid suppressed 
ejaculations of the Tenors in three parts; then me- 
lodious entreaties: Salva me, a short phrase frem 
each of the quartet in turn; and then the whole 
chorus joins. The melodious phrase acquires new 
beauty with a change of key, and the whole is 
worked up with great skill and powerful effect, es- 
pecially where, beginning with the basses, voices 
climb over voices to the solo Soprano in the last 
phrase of Salva me. 

Next comes the Recordare, opening gently and 
sweetly enough with the Mezzo Soprano (let us say 
Alto “for short”) and joined by the Seprano in a pro 
vokingly half pleasing, half too artificial Duet, which 
seems contrived chiefly for the display of the two 
voices, and smacks very much of the identical old 
operatic Verdi. An ingenious trifle by the side of 
Mozart's Recordare, It was finely sung, especially 
by Mme. Pappenheim. 

The Ingemisco and Qui Mariam absolvisti offered 
the great. opportunity for Mr. Adams, who im- 
proved it nobly, his intelligent phrasing, perfect. 
enunciation, and ringing high tones in the soaring 
passages making a marked sensation. There is 
great stir in the accompaniment all through, with 
plenty of aerial and subte rranean tremolos at the 
mention of the sheep and the goats, (the former 
suggesting a pastoral reed motive), while between 
the tremulous extremes the other instruments rush 
up and down the scale in triplets. There is solem- 
nity and grandeur in the Basso solo: Confutatis 
maledictis, grandly sung by Herr Brum; only here 
again we might complain of cheap effects of rushing 
chromatic scales in the basses, with ear-piercing 
piccolo, at “ fammis acribus addictis ; but of course 
the composer of the Trovatore must needs revel 
here. We can almost forgive it for the momentary 
relief of that modulation into a sweet passage: “ Vo- 
ca me cum benedictis.” The last notes of ‘Ore sup- 
plex” are lost in a fresh outburst of the sulphureous, 
terrific “ Dies ira,” which, however, is not carried 
through, but dies away (that dying more impressive, 
inwardly, than all the uproar), to make place for 
the ** Lachrymosa,’ which one can hardly help com- 
paring, though we know it is not fair, with that 
wonderfully beautiful, affecting chorus by Mozart. 
Verdi treats it as quartet with chorus, in his own 
essentially dramatic way, very elaborately, drawing 
upon all his resources of melodic invention, imita- 
tion, interweaving of parts, subtle modulation and 
strange harmonic contrasts. The Soprano, having 
sung through its sad melody alone, which the Bass 
echoes, confines itself for some time to spasmodic 
sycopated sobs, but again takes the lead, as the 
piece grows more and more intense and complicat- 
ed, subsiding into “ Dona cis requiem /”—There are 
certainly many beautiful and touching passages in 
this, and in all the middle portions of the work ; but 
they are fragmentary and disturbed too often by 
sensational effects. 

3. Here ends the old Latin hymn of the day of 
Judgment with its terrors, and its frantic cries and 
prayers for mercy. The Offertory gives us pause. 
It is for the quartet of soli, and begins quietly and 
gracefully: ‘ Domine Jesu.” At the thought of 
“ signifer sanctus Michael,” the violins, both melody 
and harmony, are faintly heard trom airy heights 
so that you involuntarily look for Lohengrin and 
his Swan; but we think Verdi had used such effects 
before Wagner. The “Quam olim Abrahe” seemed 
to us dry (and so is even Mozart’s), and cruelly in- 





I genious in its restless modulation; the ‘‘ Hostias,” 


with its serious, sweetly eehoed theme, flattered us 
that we were done with Abraham, but he came hack 
again, and the Quartet ended with “ Libera ani- 
mas,” 

4. The “Sanctus,” here made to include the “‘Ho- 
sanna” and the ‘‘ Benedictus,” is treated in a singu- 
lar manner. It is all one swift and stirring Fugae 
for double chorus; and, ingeniously and clearly as 
the fugue is wrought, it has not the solemnity, the 
sublimity which we commonly associate with that 
text. It 1s of one theme, one texture, part and par- 
cel with the Hosanna which follows, where a jubi- 
lant and stirring fugue is more in place. But still 
again, without pause, same theme, same swift fugue 
movement, the ‘ Benedictus” joins the whirling 
clamor, subsiding gently at the end and giving way 
to “ Pleni sunt cali” and “Hosanna,” this time in 
long, tranquil, choral notes, (amplified from the lat- 
ter half of the fugue subject), althongh the heavy 
sea is still kept boiling and roaring in the orehes- 
tra, and chromatic scales ( fff) rush up and down 
in several octaves to increase the turmoil. Now 
the RBenedictus is commonly made the text for a gen- 
tle, lovely movement by itself; in nearly all the 
Masses it is so, and it seems wronged by being 
whirled away in a tempestuous Hosanna fugue. 

But what of this Fugue guoad Fugue? It shows 
that Verdi has been studying this form of composi- 
tion? Yes, That he has learned to work in it and 
wear its chains with some degree of ease? Yes. 
And here is a bond fide polyphonic, contrapuntal 
work,—in short, a fugue? Yes. And is not this 
enough? After writing 7rovatores and Ernanis all 
one's life, was it not enough to say: Go to now! let 
us show that we too can write fugues if we think it 
worth our while? Have we not done it, and is not 
our musician-ship now unimpeachable even by the 
ancient standard, the criterion of all the Bachs and 
Handels? Yes, yes, ery in full chorus the large 
class of music-lovers of to-day, who don’t believe in 
fugues, who think it all a clever art of cool, mathe- 
matical calculation, a fitting together of innumera- 
ble pieces in a Chinese puzzle. These cannot see but 
that the whole problem is solved here by a single 
master stroke. Look at the notes, Here it is all 
comme il faut ; the subject is distinct, incisive, posi- 
tive; the answers and the imitations come in all 
right, and they come thick and fast; fragments of 
the theme are nipped off and made to do duty here 
and there to vary and to eke out the harmonious 
confusien ; and all the while an independent figure 
in the accompaniment. runs merrily along beside the 
carriage. What lack we yet? What ceremony 
else ? 

Nay, not so fast, good friends! What of the 
charm, the beauty, the expression ef this double 
chorus fugue? There is skill in it; there is life 
and stir in it; tothe singers there may be excite- 
ment in singing it, the voices chasing each other 
round in spiral play. But, for our part, we must 
protest that to our ears it sounded dry, mechanical 
and hard, You, unbelievers in the form, were by 
your theory bound to find it so. So here at least 
we probably agree. And now we have reached the 
point to which we were coming. A true Fugue is 
nota thing of form alone, There is a fugue spirit, 
as well as a fugue form. The great fuguists not on- 
ly lived and freely moved and had their musical be- 
ing in the essential spirit of the fugue (whether the 
strict form or freer polyphony) and breathed it as 
their native atmosphere, used it as a native lan- 
guage for their poetic inspirations; but they wrote 
fugues which one can feel and love, fugues which 
not only please the understanding but go to the 
heart. In Bach’s fugues there is consummate beau- 
ty, there is sentiment, expression, They are as 
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much inspired as melody itself. If their genera 

expression is impersonal and not dramatic, yet there 
are great varieties of mood, sentiment, and feeling 
in them, and still more of poetic genius and fancy. 
We might give no end of illustrations, but 
there is no room here. If an appreciative person 
will take the eight and forty preludes and fugues of 
the Well-tempered Clavichord and try to characterize 
each one ef them in writing as to expression, senti- 
ment, etc., he will perhaps be surprised at what he 
will find. We scarcely think that any one will 
learn to love and cherish this so boasted fugue of 
Verdi; that it will ever haunt the mind as a dear 
part of life. Time will show. We admit beauty 
and religious feeling in the choral conclusion,—that 
is, in the voice parts ; the accompaniment might de 
for Ernani or Aida, 

5. Agnus Dei. This is one ef the most admired, 
and we may say most original pieces in the work. 
The meledy, first sung in octaves by two sopranos 
unaccompanied, has a sort of local coloring, almost 
as much as those Egyptian tunes in Aida. It is 
calm, sad, seemingly simple and yet very studied, 
quaint and singular, It is four times repeated: 
first by chorus with simple accompaniment, all in 
unison: then in the minor, by the two sepranos 
again, with some instrumental embellishment ; the 
third time, with three flutes twining a light poly- 
phonic wreath about it (a hint from Bach _per- 
haps ?); and finally, very softly, in full chorus har. 
monized, the two upper parts, however, still hold- 
ing to the melody. There is a certain fascination 
in all this, and it could be only Verdi’s. Whether 
the charm will keep its freshness time must show, 

6. “ Lux eterna” is a trio for Alto, Tenor and 
Bass, beginning with murmured monologue of the 
Alto, in no settled key, amid a mysterious tremolo 
of strings, high and low, which lends a certain sac. 
rificial tone to it, as at the moment of the elevation 
of the host, with swinging censers, clouds of in- 
cense, etc., occasional notes of the bass drum or 
chords of brass deepening the sense of awe and 
strangeness. Much of what the three voices sing 
is made out of phrases from the preceding Agnus 
Dei melody, which lends a greater unity. There is 
inuch ear-tickling arpeggio and tremolo of high 
strings and flutes in the concluding portion. 

4. “ Libera me,” etc. An ingenious contrivance 
for effect. both at the beginning and the end, is the 
monotenous chanting of some sentences, first by the 
Soprano, then by chorus harmonized. The declam- 
atory Soprano solo which follows (“ Dum veneris 
judicare, . , . tremens factus sum,” ete.) is in- 
tensely dramatic, expressing utmost individual ter- 
ror; the voice dies down to pp and ppp, and finally 
(sic) to pppppp (a full pod of peas)! And here once 
more bursts out the horrid din and fury of the flam- 
ing Dies ire chorus, and once more dies away, and 
“ Requiem” is softly breathed again as 1n the intro- 
duction of the Mass. Then a long Fugue, for single 
chorus, on “ Libera me,” drier and harder even than 
that in the Sanctus, It was wisely omitted,—all 
but the summing up, or s/retto at the end. The pe- 
tition is repeated in fragments, in various forms, fi- 
nally the monotonous chant again, and so the Mass 
dies out. 

That itis ‘‘ a great work” in the Verdi way, we do 
not question ; but that it is so in the highest, or a 
very high sense, we cannot feel. It is Verdi with 
all his limitations, all his idiosyncracy, and more 
than he has ever shown before of his great pecuiiar 
power, his unique and decided talent,—creative gen- 
ius we can hardly say. Even at his best we often 
feel that there is more of will than of spontaneous 
inspiration in it. It lacks, after all, the depth, the 
sincerity, the repose, the inwardness of great relig- 
ious music. Its passionate intensity, even in view 





of these tremendous terrors, is not religious. The 
dramatic is not inconsistent with the religious ele- 
ment; but here is too much that is theatrical, melo- 
dramatie and sensational, Religious feeling rises 
superior to terrors and subdues them ; self is forgot- 
ten, sympathy and love resolve its discords ; every 
danger, every fear is spiritualized, and physical 
pains not. brought too vividly before the imagina- 
tion; so it is in all the Passion music of Bach ; and 
in every Symphony of Beethoven, if there be strug- 
gle, always Joy prevails. In the Requiems ef Mo 
zart, Chernbini, and others, it is the Requiem and 
not the Quantus tremor portion that is most dwelt 
upon and fondly treated. But the author of T'rov- 
atore is more at home in the sensational suggestions 
of the Dies ire. That he has been more in earnest, 
more careful, better fortified with contrapuntal arts 
and studies in this work than ever before, must be 
cheerfully admitted. 

We heartily thank the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty for bringing it out, and join in the hope that they 
will at some time give us another hearing. 


Madame Madeline Schiller's Farewell 
Recitals. 


This admirable artist has within a few years be- 
come so identified with what is best in musical Art 
in Boston, and has won so much respect and sym 
pathy and friendship here, that it is hard to think 
of any farewell. We had looked upon her as a 
precious and assured posssession, an inalienable part 
of what. our Jittle Art world here has had to pride 
itself upon. But the calls of duty upon her have 
been so exacting and her sense of duty so unspar- 
ing, that, besides the intense strain of faculty that 
goes into the performances of a pianist equal to all 
the highest tasks, she has submitted herself te the 
exhausting labor of incessant teaching, until her 
health has greatly suffered. She now feels it nee- 
essary to go back to her English home, and hence- 
forth follow musie purely as an Art. How much 
we shall miss her here was more than ever realized 
by the many who were present. at these two Fare- 
well Recitals given by her in Horticultural Tall on 
the afternoons of May 8 and 14. The audience was 
large on both occasions, the last completely filled 
the hall. The programmes, as to her own part, 
were mostly made up of the same compositions 
which she played in her three concerts early in the 
winter, Then she had Miss Cronyn for a singer; 
this time it was Miss Lituray Battery. Here are 
the programmes : 









May 8. 
ae Ci Wind se 0 55s occ ccc ceceacianens Joachim Raff 
Fantasia e Fuga. Giga con variazoni. 
Cavatina. Marcia. 
Song. “ The Loreley,”..... 2.200 ccocscccccesees Liszt 
Sonata, C Major, Op. 2, No. 3.......+. ..- Beethoven 
Etudes de Concert : 
ip IO, 0 c0.c0 case coqneseccccs Seeling 
b, Ricordanza, . . oe ese cnece 
ec, Il Tremolo,.. - Gottschalk 





Songs. a, “ Das Ziigengl : . Sehubert 
b, “Im Freien,”’.... 


Nocturne, G major, Op. 37,.. 





-Chopin 
Bolero, Op. 19)... 2.00 cccccccccccccecccccccccces “6 
May 14. 
Prelude—Minuet and Fugue, (From Suite, 
=. Win daevchascineccaeresacopmdeed Joachim Raff 
“ Kreisleriana,”’ Op. 15, No, 2,.......++ «+. Schumann 
Song. “Il mio ben,”.......... ééseneneonsaes Paisiello 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3,.... 200 .sseeeeee eee Beethoven 
Song. Neue Liebe,............ siedenany Mendelssohn 
Grand Polonaise, E major,......... s.seseeeeses Liszt 
Songs: 
a, “ Am Ufer des Flusses des Manzaneres,” 
Jensen 
b, “ Und wiisstens die Blumen,’’........... Franz 
Serenade, and Allegro Giojoso,...... ---Mendelsgohn 


All Mme. Schiller’s vigor and delicacy of touch, 
her certainty of grasp and finished, brilliant exeen- 
tion, and the refinement of her playing were exhib- 
ited in her rendering of these very varied and exact- 
ing programmes. Perhaps in nothing did she 
illustrate her own power, as well as the meaning of 
the composer, more fully than in that long and diffi- 
cult Suite, Op. 91, by Raff, which is in many 





respects the most interesting piano work of Raff's 
that we have had here, although we cannot say 
that it grows upon us on further acquaintance. Af- 
ter this, the most brilliant and satisfactory of her 
renderings, were the Polonaise by Liszt, the Bolero 
by Chopin, the early Beethoven Sonata in ©, and 
perhaps test of all the “ Allegro Giojoso” of Men- 
delssohn, in which she was well accompanied on a 
second piano by ker pupil Miss Brixines, and which 


was played very nearly to perfection. We could 
not quite reconcile ourselves to her peculiar con- 
ception of the “ Kreisleriana,” hearing that lovely 
opening theme, so flowing and Jegato, played with 
the notes set so apart. And we must question also 
certain tempi and variations of tempo in the Op. 31 
of Beethoven, particularly the very slow time giv- 
en to the Minuet. 


But. we did not begin to write with the intention 
of criticizing. Rather be it our pleasant but sad 
task to allude again to so much that is rare and 
beautiful in the performance and the spirit of the 
artist, who through her Art was bidding us fare- 
well. Rather let us say, not without hone, Auf 
—— ! Mdme. Schiller is to sail probably in 

une, 


Miss Bailey’s lovely voice and her expressive 
singing were in harmony with such a concert. Her 
selections were fine, and all beautifully sung. The 
Aria by Paesiello, with its florid accompaniment 
nicely played by Mme. Dretricn-Srrone, a true 
accession to our list of professional accompanists, 
was something novel in these days and very en- 
joyable. 


Two subjects of rare interest and importance 
were furnished us in the last concerts of the Apollo 
and the Cecilia Clubs: Mendelssohn’s “ Antigone,” 
complete, with orchestra, and excellent reading of 
the connecting dialogue by Prof. Churchill; and 
Handel's lovely Pastoral Cantata “ Acis and Gala- 
tea.” They will keep for fuller notice. 

-- 4 > 

BALTIMORE, MAY 20.—The Peabody Symphony Con- 
certs have probably never before been given under such 
inauspicious circumstances as were those of last Win- 
ter. Owing to some misunderstanding, the cost of the 
new annex to the Institute building exceeded by a con- 
siderable sum the amount originally calculated on, and 


in addition to this, the unprofitable securities in which 
a large part of the Peabody fundis invested, gave but 
little hope that a fair appropriation for the musical de- 
partment would be made. Owing to the efforts of a 
number of our leading musical people, however, a sat- 
isfactory share arrangement was finally completed with 
the orchestra for eight symphony concerts, beginning 
December fifteenth and ending March sixteenth, and so 
after much anxiety, fear and worry on the part of ali 
concerned, we had our concerts anyway. It i true the 
management was somewhat embarrassed, financially, at 
the time, but it is difficult to find an excuse for such em- 
barrassmentin the face of the new marble annex, erected 
at an enormous expense for the library, while the musi- 
cal department remains neglected. 

The concerts were all well attended, several of them a 
little too well for individual comfort, and when the 
profits were divided last month, the orchestra did not 
come out at the small end of the horn. Among the 
soloists appearing during the season, were Miss Lizzie 
Beltzhoover, a promising young pianiste, Madame Falk- 
Auerbach, Miss Henrietta Beebe, Miss Antonia Henne, 
Mr. Sidney Lanier and Mr. Franz Remmertz. 

Asger Hamerik, the director, is as popular as ever. He 
is still possessed of some of his old excitability on the 
stand, but then we cannot expect every director to be 
as calm and dignified as Thomas or Damrosch, and what- 
ever he may still lack in this particular, he makes up for 
in his compositions. 

A notable event of the season was the complimentary 
Symphony Concert given to Mr. Sidney Lanier by the 
Peabody orchestra, Madame Falk-Auerbach and Miss 
Elisa Baraldi, at which Mr. Lanier played on the flute, 
Emil Hartmann’s G minor Violin Concerto (op. 19), en- 
— from memory, showing most careful and thorough 
study. 

Preparations are being completed fur the Musical 
Festival to take place 28th and doth inst. The orchestra 
will number sixty-four pieces, and the chorus over two 
hundred voices. The programme wlll be as follows: 

For Tuesday Night, May 28.—Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, * In questa Tomba”’ by Mr. Remmeriz, Cho- 
rus, ‘‘ Calin of the Sea,”  Leonore ” Overture (No. 3), G 
major Concerto by Madame Falk-Auerbach, songs by 

r. Remmertz, and the “Hallelujah” Chorus from 
“ Christ on the Mount of Olives.” 

For Wednesilay Night, May 29.—Niels Gade’s C minor 
Symphony, Scene and Air from ‘Tannhiiuser by Mr. 
ee Wagner’s ‘ae Idyl,’’ Mareh and Cho- 
rus from Tannhiuser, Hamerik’s “ Jewish ‘Tril ’ 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasie. earn 

Beside the two evening performances, there will also 
be an afternoon Concert given on Monday, June 3, at 
which all the orchestral and choral selections will be 

layed, the soloists taking part only in the evenin per- 
ormances., The — of the festival is Mr. Frank 
Frick, one of our leading merchants, a veritable enthu- 
siast in musical matters, and at the same time an excel- 
lent manager. The affair promises to be a most decided 
success, both musically and financially. Musrikus, 
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Verdi's Requiem.—Pro and Con. 
(From the Evening Gazette.) 


The performance of Verdi’s Requiem by the Handel 
and Haydn Society, at Music Hall,on Sunday night, 
excited a remarkable enthusiasm in the large audience 
that listened to it. There was a general expression of 
regret that it could not be heard again this season. 
Whatever position may be accorded it by those whose 
judgments are swayed by considerations of what is 
called “ classical” music, there can be no question of 
its claim to be entitled a great work. We cannot call 
to mind a living musician capable of producing a com- 
position of such vivid power, of such profound impres- 
siveness, of such uplifting intensity. There are, doublt- 
less, many who can work more thoroughly within the 
limits of an earlier school; who can more faithfully 
paraphrase old ideas, and reflect the distinctive musical 
fashions of a past age; but we know of nore who can 
produce a work 8o original and so strikingly satisfying. 
That it is not wrought in the methods of Bach and Han- 
del is nothing to its discredit. It is none the less serious 
in spirit, is no less religious in feeling, on that account, 
Fault has been found with it because it has a strong 
dramatic color; but if the composer has attempted to 
make the music echo the sentiment of the language, 
and to stir his hearers as the words should stir them, 
who shall say that he has done wrong? If there is a 
greater warmth and a deeper passionate intensity here 
than is to be found in standard music of this class we 
have had from the German masters, the nationality of 
the composer must be his justification. That he should 
have written as an Italian, and not as a German, was 
but natural, and his music is to be judged from his own 
standpoint, and not from the standpoint of those who 
have set up Bach as an arbitrary model for imitation. 
Its independence of thought and of treatment is one of 
its most attractive qualities. Its dramatic color at once 
eharms and impresses. Martinets in criticism may 
clamor for greater calm and phlegmatic repose, may 
hold up quiet polyphonic intricacies and learned ceun- 
terpoint as the indispensable characteristics of sacred 
music; but a musician of Verdi's calibre need not feel 
obliged to follow them. Thereis no natural law forbid- 
ding music for the church to borrow effects from music 
for the stage; and it is better that Verdi should have 
produced such a strong, original and impressive work 
as his Requiem undoubtedly is, than a weak and dry im- 
itation of composers who wrote according to the spirit 
of an entirely different age from our own, Many requi- 
ems and oratorios have been written since the days of 
the great masters; but how few of them have liyed! It 
is because they have followed their models too closely, 
and have done nothing but paraphrase what has been 
said before. It is impossible for one composer to write 
with another composer's individuality. He may work in 
his school, but, if he have genius, he cannot tie himself 
down as a mere imitator. Bach has said all it is possi- 
ble to say, according to his mode of thought. So with 
Handel, so with Mozart, so with Beethoven. Gifted 
composers of the second class have followed in the wake 
of these stupendous geniuses, and tried to work after 
their fashion; but they are only heard for a moment, 
and their work falls into obscurity, overshadowed by 
the originals they have so industriously copied. There- 
fore when a composer boldly relies upon himself, pre- 
fers to mark his work with his own individuality, rather 
than with that of another, he is to be judged according 
to the purpose he had in view, and according to the suc- 
cess he has achieved within the limits he set himself, 
and not by the work of another. Criticized purely as 
music with a legitimate aim, and with results legitimate- 
ly achieved, Verdi's Requiem is entitled to the profound- 
est admiration. It is a masterpiece abounding in beau- 
ties of the most pronounced description. It is absurd to 
charge it as a fault against Verdi that he is as much 
himself here as in any of hisoperas. Why should he not 
be? That he has a characteristic style which he cannot 
shake offis no more a failing in him than it was in Mo- 
zart; and this Requiem is so immense an advance or 
anything he has done before, is so much greater in its 
kind than anything a living composer has as yet given 
us, is so unmistakably a work upon which the imprint of 
genius is everywhere ineffaceably stamped, that we are 
too thankful to receive it to find it necessary to reproach 
the composer with the fact that he is himself. Moreov- 
er, this Requiem impressed itself upon us as profoundly 
religious in feeling, as elevated and pure in sentiment, 
and as deeply stirring in its way as any similar composi- 
tion with which we are acquainted. And, above all, it 
is a satisfying work, which we believe will wear well, 
and will out-live detraction, especially sueh detraction 
as that which sngers at it because it is not what it was 
never intended it should be. 





(From the Courier.) 

* * ¢ * And now, concerning the real gist of the 
Requiem. That it is purely religious mnsic can surely 
not be said; that it does give the most intense dramatic 
expression to purely religious emotions will just as sure- 
ly be claimed by the cc *s admiring countrymen. 
Here the great question of nationaiity comes in. If 
Italians say honestly—and there is no reason to doubt 
their honesty—that this Requiem appeals to them, I will 
not say as ecclesiastical, or purely devotional music, but 








as a true, dramatic expression of religious emotions, and 
of the feelings that are aroused in their breasts by a con- 
templation of the joys of eternal salvation and the ter- 
rors of the last judgment, there is nothing more to be 
said on the subject. The work was written by an Ital- 
ian for Italians. Even considering the music as such, 
apart from all religious quality, there exist, no doubt, 
those who will pursue a very similar line of argument in 
reply to any objections that may be made on purely mu- 
sical grounds. It may be said that persons educated in 
a different school, or even that those who have no Italian 
blood in their veins, are incapable of judging Italian 
music adequately. If this is true, it were useless to per- 
form Italian music out of Italy. But surely no one will 
venture to say that Signor Verdi would care to have the 
sphere of his work confined within the limits of the Ital- 
ian frontier. A composition which can bear criticism 
solely from the esthetic point of view of a single nation- 
ality cannot lay claim to any surpassing merit. No, in 
speaking of Verdi’s Requiem, we must take it, not as 
merely Italian music, but as music. Looking at the Re- 
éem in this way, its most striking quality must be called 
ts brilliancy and effectiveness; next to this its most sa- 
lient characteristic is its audaeity. The composer has 
shrunk from using no possible means of effect. Andlet 
it be said at once that the effectiveness of the work 
seems wholly spontaneous; never dragged in by the 
hair, or forced. Such an overwhelming outburst of un- 
bridled intensity as the Dies ire, forinstance, has rarely 
been heard, To those who are satisfied with looking 
for sheer physical excitement in music, the Requiem 
must seem a masterpiece. But some of us cannot per- 
suade ourselves to find the end of art here, and beyond 
this—with the exception of some few passages of real 
beauty and sentiment—the Requiem hardly goes. A 
great deal is said about musical form, often in the 
vaguest possible way, and Enepenty with no very dis- 
tinct idea of what is meant by the term. About “form” 
nothing need be said here; Verdi has, as I have already 
said, shown himself so at home in the forms he has cho- 
sen that his use of them calls for scarcely any technical 
criticism. But what does call for criticism is the pre- 
vailing superficiality, want of genuine power, one is al- 
most tempted to say the triviality of much of the music 
Tf such musie is indeed capable ef touching the heart 
and yo | profound awe is some persons, then can 
some hearts be touched by very strange means. The 
Dies Tre is Wrilliant, irresistibly exciting, if you will, but 
rand and terrible it is not; the famous big-drum with 
ts braces slackened, actually makes one laugh! All the 
brilliancy ef the truwpets in the Tuba mirum, and the 
poetic idea of their sounding blasts from different parts 
of the orchestra and from behind the stage, cannot cov- 
er up the weakness of the themes they play nor the 
trivialily of the harmony which supports them. No 
amount of learning nor ease in handling counterpoint 
can infuse nobility and dignity into the Quam olim. 
Who can listen to the Quantus tremor with trembling. or 
with any other feeling except a possible regret that it 
reminds one so much of the Anvil Chorus? Throughout 
the work one too continually finds poetic intention tak- 
ing the place of musical vitality; the intention is, for the 
most part fine, but it is rarely carried out with convine- 
ing power. In the Ofertory, for instance, the idea of 
having the opening phrases, Libera animas and so forth, 
sung by the three lower voices of the quartet, and the 
soprano come in alone on the sentence: sed signifer 
sanctus Michael representet eas in lucem and so forth is a 
fine one; but the musical working out of the idea is not 
strong. And after all the talk about Verdi’s learning 
and contrapuntal skill, what does it really amount to? 
The question should not be: “Can Verdi write a good 
fugued double chorus?” but it should be, “Can Verdi 
invent a theme which from its own nature is fitted for 
fugual treatment?” Itis not a question of technical 
skill but of creative power; and it is just the creative 
power which seems weak in the Requiem, not the tecbni- 
cal skill in handling musical material. In spite of its 
less strikingly apparent frivolity of style, Verdi’s Requi- 
em— considered as pure music—cannot justly be said to 
show so high a degree of genuine ereative genius as Ros- 
sint’s Stabat Mater. There is not a number in it which 
can compare with the older composer's Quando corpus. 
Upon the whole, the genius which is shown in the Re- 
quiem is not of a very high nor very fine quality. Asin 
most of his other works, so also here, Verdi has shown 
himself to be lacking in true depth of sentiment, and 
the intensity of his passion does not atone for its super- 
ficiality. W. F. APTHORP. 





HATS AND EncorREs. At the Cincinnati Festival, 
which takes place next week, two very sensible regula- 
tions will be enforced; The first will forbid ladies to 
wear their hats during the performances. This will se- 
cure an uninterrupted view of thestage. Asladies’ hats 
are now constructed, a man of average height cannot 
see over them. As the rule is universal in its applica- 
tion, no one can complain. It will serve the ublte con- 
venienee and comfort, and, though some ladies may 
grieve over the prospect that they cannot display their 
new head-gear, they have the compensation of knowing 
that they will look prettier without their high hats than 
with them. Esthetically, the effect of a woman’s bead 
is spoiled by the structure erected on the top of her 

iled-up hair; evenif it were not so, she should be will- 

ng to sacrifice something for the common s—espec- 
ially as the sterner sex make no objection to removing 
their head-ceverings. A lady sitting behind a gentle- 
man with a stove-pipe hat on can have some faint idea 
of the sufferings of a gentleman sitting behind a lady 
with a hat of the period, towering above its substratum 
of twists, coils, and frizzes. The second regulation for- 
bids any encores. It is almost an equivalent for the ex- 
pense of the trip to Cincinnati to attend seven concerts 
m which the encore fiend is peremptorily banished. 
Had such a regulation not been enforced, it might have 
been ible that some of the insane encorers might 
have demanded a repetition of the Ninth Symphony or 
the Grand Mass.~— Chicago Tribune. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA TES T mMuU sIC=—: 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The following four are classed as ‘‘ Songs” 
sung in public by Mademoiselle Marie Roze, and 
are of course, well chosen and effective. The 
illustrated title is beautiful. 

Absence. (L'Absence). G. 4. dto F. 
Beethoven. 50 

“ Toward thee my thought is ever reaching.” 

“ Vers toi, s’élance ma pensée.”” 

Speak again, Love! (Pur dicesti). Parle en- 

core. E. 5. EtoF. Lotti. A. D. 1700. 50 

“ Pur dicesti, O bocea, bocca bella.” 
“ Speak again, love, I fain would hear.” 
« Parle encore, je veux entendre.” 
Brightly the Sunlight. Serenade Valse. E. 
5. Etoa Metra. 50 
“ Thus sung a gay Andalusian.” 
“ Ainsi parlait, dans la montagne.” — 
First Day of Happiness. (The Sprites). Bb. 
5. b tog. Auber. 50 
“ Ah! the Sprites are there!” 
«« Ah! les Djins sont la.” 

It will be seen that the subjects are unusually 
well chosen, and all are somewhat out of the 
beaten track of concert songs. 


Agnus Dei. Behold the Lamb. G. 3. E to E. 
Wright. 30 
Words from the Hymnal, and the music makes 
an effective solo for church service. 
My Faith looks up to Thee. Ad. 3. G toa. 
Wright. 30 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis Peccata mundi. 
This like the other “ Agnus Dei’’ by the same 
author, has Latin and English words. A 
— soprano solo, and not long enough to be te- 
aious. 
You get more like your Dad every Day. C. 
2. Eto E. Walker. 30 
Comic. From “ Babes in the Wood.” 


Instrumental, 


Tarantelle. Ed minor 6. Schumann, 50 
As Eb minor hasa Six Flat signature, and a 
tarantelle is a rapid, harum-scarum piece, it is 
evident the player has something to do. Capital 


practice. 
Bells of Corneville. Waltzes. 3. Pratt. 35 


Pretty waltzes from the new opera. 
Favorite Authors. Choice melodies simpli- 
fied by H. Maylath. 
No. 4. Marche de Nuit. (Gottschalk). F. - 


4, 
No. 8. Grand Polka de Concert. (Gotts- - 


chalk). F. 4. 
No. 9. La Réve. (Wallace). G. 4. 1.00 
The above pieces, with the others of the set, 
are, in the original form, too difficult for aver- 
age players, and Mr. Maylath has done well in 
arranging them so that a larger number may en- 
joy them. 


Whims. (Grillen). Db. 4. Schumann. 35 
The direction “Mit Humor” or “ With Hu- 
mour” indicates a “talking”? character to the 
music, which accordingly, all the way through, 
seems to be endeavoring to 7 something. e 
result is, a very expressive piece, which seems 
like a fragment of a symphony. 
My Happiest Day in Berlin. Waltz. 3. 
Gung’l. 50 
What made Gung’! so happy, no one can tell. 
—— a — = fine po <a 
composition, and the consequent receipt of abun- 
dant Rix-Dollars. , é 
Il Trovatore. Fantasie Brillante. Eb. 5. 
S. Smith. 1,00 
As the Trovatore has a prevalent air of sadness 
Smith’s brilliancy has the effect of enlivening and 
changing the character, making quite a new 
thing of familiar airs, 


BOOKS. 
JoHNsoNn’s NEw METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASE. 


An Instruction Book in the Art of Playing 
Church or Glee Music, and all other kinds 
that are printed in Four or More Parts, on 
the Organ or Pianoforte. By A. N. John- 
son. Price $1.25. 

This is at once the most simple and most thor- 
ough instruction book extant for learning to 
play chords. A very large proportion of all who 
play four-part music on Church or Reed Organs 
or on the 0, play but two or three parts, an 
do not understand chords. 1 these will le 
greatly benefitted by a study of this easy and 
thorough New Method, which may be learned 
with or without a master. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: “C. 5. ¢ to E,” means “Key 
of C, Fifth oe lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest 1 r, E on the 4th space.” 
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